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He Clings to Enduring Values 


DAVIDSON is just not 


Dye 
[Dy Srerees 


student commented from a w 
distance recently 

And if the  poetica alliterative 
name has t : air on 
the Vander 4 e ha: 
taught English f ars, it 
is in spite of every effort t It 
may be because the qualities th t 
him apart have so long beer of 


circulation 


Distinguished a editor 
university profe Davidson has long 
fought in vain against the reputation of 
being a “bookish man,” a man whose 
views are theoretically entrancing t 
far removed from practicalit 

I like books,” he conceded grud, 
ingly,in a recent but they 


are certainly nc 
thing in the w 


He had a hard time deciding on a 
career as writer rather than as mu 
sician, and in a way he considers it an 
accident that he ever went to college 
at all. Nearly all of his people are 
farmers, he said, and even though his 
father was a school teacher and his 
mother a music-elocution teacher, he 
had his share of farming, of summer 


time jobs, even a stint as reporter on 
the Evening Tennessean in 1920. The 
business of ear living had bat 
tered him into pretty tough mettle be- 
fore he ever finished college. 

When, as a member of the tempes 
tuous Agrarians in the 1920s, he wrote 
stirringly of the rural backbone of the 
South, he wrote out of experience. He 
had cleaned fleece ir 


ng a 


a produce house 


Peery of Columbia and James 


Tate Stewart of Shelbyville consult Professor Davi 


By Louise Davis 


hed ha he far 
ym door ina 
J seen the degrac i 
as he a school 
E SAW far ys arrive on the 
i carpus with him when he was a 
reshman, well aware of the excitement 
and the privile f learning. They 


ad feet so firmly r¢ ura 
that they had no difficulty 
estimating the value of book learning 
in their lives. They neither counted 
on it too heavily to make them a living 
nor took it as their due 
Students today are more bookish 
an they need to be,” Davidson said 
1920 a Southern boy who entered 


ze had usually spent his entire life 


the farm. He could evaluate educa: 
tion. It meant something to him 

Today life so urban. The em 
phasis in education has changed. It is 
toward social scie and science now 


1, subsidized educa 

have overworked 
istrators so busy 
it they have no time 


We have accelera' 
and we a 
Ss and ac 


administering tt 
for educating 
Students today have great facility 
but they don’t have anything to apply 
t to. They have had no experience 
ng. People have been reduced 
parasites on libraries and labora 
Education has become a_pro- 
The urban life of the average 


tories 
cessing. 


student takes him from the radio be 
fore breakfast to school, from there to 
the movie, to the radio and to bed 
again. He never gets a chance to live 


A mild-mannered man with a quie 
ce, Davidson metimes strolls across 
e campus like a man Iream, and 
s s call b fh But wher 
a troversial subject arises, when any 
cor turn to a threat on the 
nit and self-reliance of man, he 
ghts hard to keep his temper anc 
gue in tow, and his deep-set brow 
eyes flash in indignation 
A stude who i a classroor 
ll his life loses his intellectual self 
reliance,” he said. “I like for my stu 
dents to realize that the classroom 


might not be the place to get educated 


that it might be the last place to get 
educated, If they don’t think that, I 
don't want then 

In organizing the curriculum, 
schools have forgot about the indi 
vidual. The student thinks he knows 
something when he leaves college, but 


he doesn't. It is a terrible deceit worked 
on the student 


UT when Davidson delivered 
B himself of the gloomy outburst, 
he is surprisingly matter-of-fact about 
the solution to the plight. “Students 
will of course get educated in spite of 
the system if they're any good,” he ad 
mitted 

A man who has shaped the career 
of a dozen or so young writers, David 
son grieves over the handicap that stu 
dents today suffer from lack of Latin 
and Greek. The serious student or 
writer is “just lame without it.” There 
is no substitute in a western civiliza 
tion. 

Students 


has 


are just as fine now as 
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son in his Vanderbilt office 


Vanderbilt's Donald Davidson 
claims tod¢ 
not had experience at living 


students have 


y 


ever, he is sure, after a teaching career 
over 35 years. There are 
always excellent, gifted students, And 
if young writers don’t interest the 
quickly as they did 2 


there are more 


tretched ou 


world todas 


years ago, it 
volved in getting published 
The times are not as favorable for those 
graruating now 

But when poet Stuart was a 
half-starved graduate student at Vander 


because 
problems 1 


Jesse 


bilt in the most unfavorable depths of 
the Depression, it was Donald David 
son who encouraged him to make the 


most of the gift he had. Stuart had no 


classes in writing with Davidson, but 
he showed him his rough manuscripts: 
and it was Davidson who urged him 


to discard his imitative work and write 
like Stuart. It is Davidson that Stuart 
remembers as the man who helped him 
turn his stumbling efforts into a notable 
writing career 

Mildred Haun, novelist and short 
tory writer who has given shocking 
revelation of the impact of “progress” 
on her native mountain folk, is indebted 
to him for his criticism and encourage 
ment, Writers who have won valuable 
fellowships that made it possible for 
them to combine writing with teaching 
or further study owe much to David- 
influence 
nvinced that the only way to 
develop writers among his students is 
to work with them individually, he has 
developed almost a tutor system of 
teaching—a system of constant criticism 
and directed rewriting that is as in 
valuable to the student as it is demand 
ing of Davidson's time and ene 
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turning even his 
conference room after 
man who treasures nis privacy, barring 
his door to radio and enjoying the 
luxury of an unlisted telephone in past 
year’s, he is adamant to most entreaties 
for speech-making and other public ap 
pearances, 


living? room into a 
school hours. A 


T IS only on the seldom occasions 
when the speeches will reach an 
audience that he thinks will truly bene 


that he agrees 
He turned the 


fit from the discussion 


to mount the platform, 


tables neatly a few months ago when 
Nashville public school teachers invited 
him to speak at a conference on “Zeal 
for Democracy.” Dismayed at the sub: 


ject of the conference, Davidson was 
more baffled at the topic assigned him 
‘On Teaching Democracy Through Lit 
erature.” The real question, he 
was whether or not literature 
taught through democracy 

If present trends continue, 


there 


is every prospect that the teaching of 
literature... will be so far undermined 
that it will collapse A new form 


of illiteracy will be actively promul 
gated by the schools Democracy 
which started out with the purpose of 
extending the gentleman's education to 
everybody, will end up, in that event 
by making it virtually impossible for 
anybody to get a literary education ex 
cept under very private, perhaps secret 
auspices, The gentlemen, if any then 
survive, will have to engage tutors if 
they wish their daughters to 
study literary 

it is a theme that permeates David 
son's thinking—the ironic that 
progress” has wrought. It is not—as 
some of his critics believe—that David. 
son is devoted to the ast because it 
is the past; it is rather that the 
things of this world which exist in 
some measure today had a ch 
abound in an earlier era, un-beset by the 
distractions of material “progress.” It 
is his stubborn clinging to the enduring 
values that makes him a rallying point 
for young idealists, young writers about 
to Set their before the wor 
It is the strength of the Davidson 
legend. 

Member of two town-and-gown clubs 
—the Old Oak club and the Coffee 
House club, Davidson does not mince 
words with the thoughtful doctors and 
lawyers and businessmen who gather 
there for informal discussion. When 
his turn comes for leading the discus. 
sion, he shatters the sham of the society 
in which they thrive, and they stand 
a little taller when they emerge with 
his perspective. 


sons or 


Classics 


loss 


good 


views 


HE tragedy of the South, of its in- 

vasion by the materialism of in 
dustry, of its perversion from a bal 
anced agrarian way of life to a cheap 
and apologetic imitation of its industrial 
neighbors to the north constant 
and heartfelt theme of Davidson's writ- 


is a 


Davidson finds relaxation at the piano and has composed some music for it 


both the Fugitives 
who stirred up 


ings. Member of 
and of the Agrarians. 
a tempest with their writings on the 
Vanderbilt campus during the 1920s and 
1930s, Davidson is the only one of the 
English department who has 
not left Vanderbilt 

Another of the group has said that 
Davidson is the only one who had the 
courage to stay on and fight for what 
he believed in None of them doubts 
his fighting ability, and all of them 
have seen the storms of wrath that 
break his tranquility and trans- 
form him into a formidable advocate 

And yet gentleness that 
rhythm for his poetry and 
t explosive prose into a 


writers 


usual 


there is a 
sets the 


calms his me 


fiercely quiet power. A life-long friend 
of his has said that Davidson is the 
kindest person in the world, that he 
feels so deeply that what is a minor 
irritation to others is an outrage to him 

Donald Davidson is the only per 
son in the history of the world who 
ever felt sorry for the little mussels 
in the bottom of the river,” his friend 


When the deepening water of the 


said 
TVAdammed ‘Tennessee river threat 
ned the mussels, which thrive only 
in shallow water, Davidson grieved at 
the inroads of civilization that had 
crushed out a way of existence the 
lowly bivalve had enjoyed from pre- 
historic ages 

But Davidson, in the second of his 
two recent volumes on the history of 
the Terfnessee river, was more practica’ 
about the plight of the mussel than his 
friend realized Selling mussel shells 
for button manufacture has the 


‘sole means of livelihood for generations 


men. Davidson 
eir plight too, ov 
en who would have 


was grieving 
r the back: 
to forsake 


of river 
over t 


their river freedom to go into factor 
towns and get jobs and live in tight 
little slum houses. 

It is a part of the hickory hardness 
of Davidson's writin lecturing. 
If there is poetry and rare idealism 
there, there is also common sense and 
a keen sense of economies and politics 
and all of the forces that “practical 
men respect. It is something that his 
students can take home With them and 
think about 


associations have 


ee AL 

taken note of his theories of re- 
gionalism and economics and have pub: 
lished his articles in their professional 
magazines and honored him with mem 
bership. They have been impressed 
with the fact that some of his predic- 
the way of the land have al 
ready proved true. 

It may come partly of the long view 
that Davidson absorbed from his child 
hood association with a grandmother 
who could tell him out of her own mem- 
ory of the South of antebellum days and 
who could steer his thinking with her 
own strong opinions and her insistence 
that he read and re-read the Bible 


science 


tions of 
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His great-great 
grandfather An 
drew Davidson, 
after his first family 
had been wiped out 


in an Indian mas. 
sacre in Virginia, 
settled in Bedford 
county about 1800 


and founded a new 


family here. He 
and his oldest son, 

1 his oldest son 
and his oldest son 
were all Tennessee 
farmers But the 
last of these was 


also a school teach: 
er, and that may 
have had something 
to do with the fact 
that his oldest son, 
Donald, became a 
her too. 
Donald Davidson 
was born in 1893 at 
Campbelisville, near 
Pulaski, where his 
ther was t 
ing. In the 
hold eventually 
daughter, besides 


house 
were four sons and a 
Donald's maternal 
grandmother and her young son. Not 
only did the grandmother have much 
to do with shaping Donald's thinking 


but his young uncle, Wallace Wells 
only 10 years his senior, became his 
constant companion and ‘hero. What 
ever Wallace did, Donald wanted to do 

Since his father believed that chil 
dren should not start to school until 


they were eight or nine years old, Don- 
ald was ready for the fifth grade before 
he ever entered a school room. Chief 
dream of his classmates was to be rail 
road men when they grew up, but at 
the time they concerned themselves 
with fist fights—sometimes violent, Da: 
vidson recalls—and _baseba! games 
played with home-made balls and bats 

Ever Davidson 
recalls with some nostalgia even now 


was So poor 


that we made our own baseballs out of 
hard rubber balls covered with twine. 
If they ever had a real, honest-to-good 


ness baseball, all of the boys in the 
neighborhood had to pool their scarce 
pennies for the joint purchase. But 
there was no supervised play, no profes. 
sional coaching. They had their free- 
dom, Davidson remembers. 


F ALL the towns where his father 

taught, Davidson remembers 
Lynnville with the warmest boyhood 
affection. But by the time he was 12 
years old he had launched into the 
great thrill of living away from home. 
He was following in the footsteps of 
his Uncle Wallace, who was then a 
senior at Branham-Hughes school at 
Spring Hill. The stiff four-year course 
of Latin, Greek, English, history and 
mathematics gave him more solid learn- 
ing than most college graduates get to- 


Here he revises a manuscript in the quiet study of hi 


ch He and Mrs. Davidson confer on her illustrations 
day, he said 
By the time he was a senior, his 


father was principal of the high school 
at Bell Buckle, and they were friends 
of the late Sawney Webb, founder of 
Webb's school. In summer vacation 
Davidson worked on his father's farm 
and Webb's farm, and he and the 
legendary Sawney worked side by side, 
turning hay, cleaning barns. 

Davidson says he probably never 
would have gone to college, might have 
been a farmer or no-telling-what if it 
had not been for Sawney Webb's offer- 
ing to get him a $100 loan at Vanderbilt 
and for the fact that Davidson's 
Uncle Wallace had gone there. Webb 
wrote a letter of introduction and told 
Davidson to present it to Vanderbilt's 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland when he ar- 
rived on the campus. It never occurred 
to the innocent freshman, completely 
unaware of the usual procedure of reg- 
istering, that there was anything un: 
usual about his refusing to see anyone 
except the head of the university 

Because there was no way of stretch- 
ing the money past the freshman year, 
Davidson left school at 17 to begin his 
first teaching job. It was in 1910, at 
Cedar Hill, a substantial community 
that selected him because of his ability 
to teach Greek in their semi-private 
Institute, and he stayed there for two 
years before he went to Mooresville to 
teach for two more years. That was 
in such a remote community that he 
had to drive a horse and buggy seven 
miles to Lewisburg to get a haircut, or 
just as far to see his girl. 

After being out of school for four 
years, Davidson returned to Vanderbilt 
determined to graduate in two years, 
He taught full time at Wallace Unt- 
versity school while he carried a full 
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load at Vanderbilt, and by 1916, when he left 
to teach at Massey's schoel in Pulaski, he 
lacked only one course required for a degree 

And then World War I broke out and 
Davidson followed his young friends into 
officers training camp. Through a special war. 
time provision, his military science was sub- 
stituted for the missing course, and his B.A 
degree from Vanderbilt was conferred in 1917 
while he was in training camp. 

John Crowe Ransom, poet-professor who had 
been Davidson's teacher at Vanderbilt, was in 
training camp with him, and in rest periods 
they used to sit under Ft. Oglethorpe pine trees 
and criticize Ransom’s poetry. And, just as 
Dr. Edwin Mims’ friendship had drawn David. 
son away fre eek and Latin to teach Eng: 
lish, Ransom’s literary friendship led him to 
writing. He had already decided to abandon 
music as a career, though he has never given 
up playing the piano and composing for it 


ntry, Slst Division, he 

served for two years, oversea in com- 
bat toward the last. And when he came 
home he applied for a job as reporter on the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. For in 1918 he had 
married the former Miss Theresa Sherrer of 
Ohio, whom he had met when she taught Greek, 
Latin and mathematics at Martin college in 
Pulaski, He thought for a time of settling 
down near her home in Ohio. 

But he did not get the job on the Plain 
Dealer, and he returned to Nashville in 1920 
to teach and do graduate work at Vanderbilt 
In 1922, when he received his M.A. degree, 
Mrs. Davidson received her law degree from 
Vanderbilt and she was admitted to the bar 

Meanwhile Mrs, Davidson taught for a time 
at Ward-Belmont, was librarian in the Vander. 
bilt law school, began her study of Roman law 
that led her to a Ph.D. degree in the classics 
t and eventually to her work as as- 
editor on a mammoth undertaking at 
translating Roman law, in collaboration with 
Dr. Clyde Pharr, general editor. A skilled artist 
who studied art both in the Cleveland School 
of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, and with Miss Pearl 
Saunders in Nashville, she did the handsome 
wood engravings that illustrate her husband's 
two books on the Tennessee river. She has 
taught in the classies department at Vander 
bilt, is now research associate in for the 
Brazilian Institute at_ Vanderbilt 

And long before Davidson had finished col 
lege, he had been drawn into literary groups 
that met informally and criticized each other's 
writings. By 1922 a spirited group of students 
and young teachers at Vanderbilt had estab- 
lished a definite pattern of meeting together to 
discuss each other's work, to analyze the weak. 
ness of writing in the South 

Tired of the conventional Southern litera- 
ture being written then, they fled it in their 
writings as Fugitives, and, beginning in 1922, 
they gathered together the best of their work 
from time to time and published it in their 
small magazine, The Fugitive. With an amaz- 
ing array of brilliant minds gathered there— 
including John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Mer 
rill Moore, Robert Penn Warren, Davidson—the 
group began to disturb the literary world, to 
make them aware of something significant a-stir 
in the South 

But they had to give up publication of The 
Fugitive in 1925, not because of literary or 
financial bankruptcy, but because the editing 
demanded more time than any of them had. 
Davidson had published his first volume of 
poetry, “An Outland Piper,” in 1924, and “The 
Tall Men,” a volume of verse about the South's 
heroes, was to appear in 1927. By 1928 all of 
the Fugitives mentioned above had gained 
recognition by published volumes of their own. 


N THE 324th Ini 


departr 


sociate 


ND out of all of the creative fervor on the 
A mpus in the 1920s a second powerful 
group, the Agrarians, took form. Of the former 
Fugitives, only Davidson, Ransom, Tate and 
Warren joined forces with their friends in the 
history and political science departments to dis- 
cuss cultural problems, particularly those of the 
South. There were other writers in the group 

Andrew Lyte, John Gould Fletcher, Stark 
Young, Lyle Lanier, John Donald Wade; there 
was a distinguished historian, Frank L. Ows. 
ley, and the social scientist, H. C. Nixon, both 
on the faculty. 

Writing separately and without consulting 
each other, they had all come to the same con- 
clusion: that the South was losing its most valu- 
able asset—its self-respect and independence— 
through the false lure of industrial invas 
The Agrarians combined their s in the 
now famous volume, “I'll Take My Stand,” and 
by a strange coincidence the book in which they 
exposed the futility of seeking security in in- 
dustrialization came off the press in the fall of 
1930, just as the nation felt the full force of 
financial collapse. 

But the nation never understood what the 
book said, never knew what hit them. ews: 
Paper and magazine editorials struck back 
fiercely at the Agrarian views and the book is 


said to have stirred up more widespread con- 
troversy than any Southern book ever printed 
Auditoriums over the South were packed as 


Ransom or Davidson met opponents to debate 


the issue, “Agrarianism versus Industrialism 
and the publishers, after the first edition w 
sold, decided not to print any more. 

Meantime Davidson had just rounded out 
six years of editing the book page for The 
Nashville Tennessean. He assembled distin. 
guished reviewers from the mid-South and for 
{he last three years of the project the page was 
Published also in the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal ‘and the Knoxville Journal 


NDEED after Ransom, inspiration for the 

phenomenal literary activity on the campus 
for almost a quarter-century, left Vanderbilt in 
1937, Davidson succeeded-him in that role. Just 
Dr. Edwin Mims and Ransom, Dr. Herbert 
Sanborn and Dr, George Pullen Jackson ha 
influenagd Davidson, he in turn became the 
guiding light for succeeding generations of lit 
erary students. 

As a teacher at Bread Loaf School of Eng: 
lish, in Vermont, in the summers, he had been 
struck by the similarity of Southerners and 
New England Yankees. He compared the self 
reliance, the staunch independence of the Yan. 
kees and the Georgians in the most widely re. 
printed essay he has ever written: “Still Rebels, 
Sull Yankees.” 

It is a chapter of his book, “Attack on Le 
viathan,” which exposes the insidious forces 
of highly centralized government and industry 
that are crushing the power and individuality 
out of the various regions that make up the 
strength of the nation, ‘The book appeared in 
1938, the same year that saw publication of his 
latest book of verse, “Lee In The Mountains 
In the following year his “American Composi 
tion and Rhetoric,” a textbook for freshman 
English, was published. 

His latest published work, a history of the 
Tennessee river, began as one volume and de 
veloped into such a thoroughly documented 
and skillfully written interpretation of the 
region that the publishers could not bring 
themselves to cut the too-long manuscript. In: 
stead, they had Davidson expand it into two 
volumes: Vol. I, “Frontier to Secession,” which 
appeared in 1946; and Vol. II, “Civil War to 
TVA 

His discussion of the controversial TVA pro: 
gram has incurred the wrath of its proponents 
and given a new insight into the hearts of its 
opponents, but all of them salute his courage. 


ND what does Davidson think of the South 
today? What is the best course for the 
region? The South can hold on to its principles, 
refuse to compromise, he says. Because no- 
body else has any principles—much, Davidson 
is thinking there of politics, of industrial 
trickery, of the fraud and sham that threaten 
every fiber that has made the nation strong. 
He doesn’t believe in the prevalent doctrine 
of inevitability—the teachings of social scientists 
that just because a bad situation is likely to 
arise some day, it should be hastened into being 
now. He calls it the “doctrine of the artificial 
leg.” He has never believed that a man with 
two good legs should have one removed in order 
to benefit by the excellent artificial legs now 
being manufactured. 

“The exhibit of ‘progress’ that the world 
offers today is a disheartening thing,” he says. 
“| don't think of many good things about it 
Who could maintain that the South of 1949 is 
producing better people than the South of 
1909?" 


Do”. DAVIDSON is a tall, slender, sur- 
prisingly youthful man of 56 now, com 
fortably established in a pleasant brick home 
on Fairfax avenue, with a garden in the back 
and a bright study where he plays the piano 
and sings old Scotch ballads when he is not 
at the typewriter. His wife, who insists that 
she has accumulated her amazing collection of 
languages, degrees and artistic achievements 
simply because it gives her a good excuse not 
to do housework, has her own sunny study and 
keeps the household running serenely, ‘Their 
only daughter, Mrs, Eric Bell, is married to a 
doctor in Cleveland, Ohio, 

Davidson looks sadly about him at a world 
comfortably asleep to the overhanging threats 
and he worries at the restlessness of recent 
G.Ls, brilliant students who cannot write as 
they should because they are too burdened with 
the uncertainty of the world about them. In 
spite of its strength, the South has gone farther 
toward cultural disintegration, and gone faster, 
Davidson says, than he would have ever thought 
possible in 1930, What looks like cultural gain 
(in, religion, the arts, education) may represent 
cultural disintegration, They are losing their 
independence. The more they lose their inde- 
pendence, the more they disintegrate culturally, 
he says, People are not really people until they 
can accept responsibility, ‘That is the irreplace- 
able thing that is being taken away from 
them. Stet 
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